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The final report (1974-75) of Project FAST - 
(Functional Analysis Systems Training) contains objectives and 
evaluation data of the Essexville-Hamptdn (Michigan) progr-am which is 
designed to provide efficient educational and support services to * 
learning disordered children ^nd' their regular elementary teachers. 
The first part contains an 'introduction to the methods and purposes 
of the project. Described are t^' three modules for delivering 
educational services,* nine basic teaching skills, a model of a 
leartfing system, and a flow chart of a delivery system which 
incorporates a change proces/is. Listed are accomplishments such as 
reduction of the time lag between identification of pupils with 
learning' problems and specific treatment, cost effectiveness, and 
demonstrated exportabilit y*. Evaluation data" is provided for four 
performance objectives for each of stwo *pro jiect goals— (1) the 
development- and implementation of a^sjlemon strati on and dissemination 
model, and (2) monitoring of project activities to show their impact 
on children. Information, for each objective is presented in terms of 
source of information, analysis of data, date to be completed, and 
results. Evidence of effectiveness for 1973-74 is summarized and 
includes expansion of individual educational programs from 20 in. 
1971-72 to 149 in 1973-74. Appended is a description of a 
decision-making process for adopter districts to use to determine the 
goals and objectives rbf^their .district. (DB) 
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INTRODUCTION ' ■ 
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% . • 

This final report 1 97^-75 of Project FAST Is made up of three^ 
parts. The first part contains an Introduction to the methods' 

* 4 

and purposes of )the Project. The second part contains a 
statement of this year's goals and objectives.- The evaluation 

./ • . ' % ■ 

on the objectives Is. based on data collected from teachers who 
vohlnteered for this year's prbgranj of demonstration and ; 
dissemination. The third part of the report contains the 
1 973-7^4 evaluation data. The final part of the report (appendix 

contains a decisionmaking process for adoptor districts to use 

I 

to determine the goals and objectives for their district. This 
report documents the development of the dempnstrat lon- 
dissemination program. y 
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AN ECONOMICAL SYSTEM FOR THE DELIVERY OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
TO" CHILDREN WITH LEARNING DISORDERS WITHIN THE REGULAR CLASSROOM. 

FAST'S Goals 

4 * 

Under usual, ci rcumstances, the* regular classroom teacher is Tunable to 

\ 

find solutions to a wide variety of learning problems presented by children 
wjthln tjie regular classroom. The mainstream teacher -has sent "problem 11 
children down the hall to various specialists who worked with those 
children on a one-to-one basis for J^hort periods of time. Despite 
•attempts at conferencing between specialises and teachers, many 
mainstream teachers, did not have a comprehensive understanding of 
the total child nor of the^various educatibna'l strategic^? needed tt) 
Kelp the child overcome his problem. > 



Project FAST is a nationally validated project devised^jfo meet two 



it.X 



primary tasks: (1 ) provide mor*e effective educational service to 
learning-disordered children through systematical ly training the maln- 

L ■ 

stream teacher to become awaft of the totality of a given child and to 
Implement solutions to that child's problems on an ongoing basis; arid 
(2) provide more efficient del ivery of support service to the mainstream 
teacher in her/his efforts to help children overcome their problems ■ 
and fulfill their optimal learning potential. ' 0 - * 
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Project FAST conceptual Izes a del I very of educational services In 
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terms of modules of school personnel (see figure one) who are 
individually capable of delivering ongoing specialized services to the 
individual child* In the fft-st service module* It Is more ef feet ive and 
\ efficient for the mainstream teachrfr to have the training to deliver the 
bulk of service to most of the children within a cl a^srodfiK Through 
retraining, tHe building prIITtlpal then becomes the first line of 
support to the teacher In delivering comprehensive service to the vast « 
majority of children. 

In the second service module are school personnel v^ho provide 

additional support to the teacher and the buHdirtg principal. Module 

two is formed by retraining school psychologists, speech pathologists, 

and reading specialists so that they provides two- fold service: (1) 

I - 
generalized support to mainstream teachers In terms of classroom 

management and enrichment, identifying the causes of Individual 

learning problems, aiding in' the Implementation of specific educational 

' prescriptions, etc., and (2) to be consultants to other support persons 

In accord with their background on disciplinary training, focusing, on 

a given child's particular area of need with which another support 

person may not f>e familiar. By retraining specialists personhel to 

fulfill these two missions, service from those persons Jbecomes more econo 

mical. Specialists seeing and helping a greater number of teachers fn 

turn provides help to a much larger number of children, making his 

r 

service a motfe effective use of specialists. 

- - 8 " ; 
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Personnel fr^om moduVe .two visit each classroom aft least once a 
week. TKls facilitates rapport /between ther support staff and the 
"ma I ns t r ea nf c 1 a s s TodST t eacTj er" a ri cf aTs 6 Tacfl Ftafes a reduction TrFtTie ~ 
time lagietween the indent iVl cat ion Of ; and the treatment for the learning 
disabled child. Since the support staff is in the classroom at 
least weekly, hi s* Fecommendat ions for treatment are mad^.ln the context of 
the teacher's abilities and the classroom setting. A serious problem 
which existed prior to the implementation of the Project was the 
Inability of the class root) teacher to carry out the recommendations 
of the specialists. This problem has been resolved by Project F^ST. 



In the third service module, consultants and specialists from ft 

the community are used to help find solutions to those relatively few , 

problems for which personnel in Modules I and II cannot find 

satisfactory solutions. * \ ^ 

# 

The full innoyatlVeness of FAST Is that it develops a *total h 
comprehensive delivery system with the synergistic effect of teachers, 
parents, consultants, and administrators targeting in a systematic manner 

# 

on the developmental and learning processes of the specific child. 
Because it is a delivery system focused on the 'developmental and learning 
process^ the teacher's development, the support .personnel , the parent 
involvement, the utilization of learning materials, the organization V 
of the classroom, the sequencing of instructional modules, 
antijthe media of experiencing learning all converge on the same obj^£tive: 

To accommodate almost all students - slow and fast - as they progress toward 
optimal functioning in the regular classroom learning environment in an 
q ongoing diagnostic, prescriptive, and evaluative process. 

* ' 10 • 



FAST'S RATIONALE 



In view nur burgeoning fcnfffrtedge a^r^L J^hnoJtogY / ade J J very. 

system of education which Is f act-c<f||iBred is neither effective nor 
•efficient. The delivery system instead must become centered on the 
processes by which chijdren learn^ for that to become a /reality, the 
system must enable- classroorq teaches to have the tools they need to 



/ 



V 



understand the learning process ey<jn when it is^isabledl. That requires, 
first of all, training in the un^standing and appl ication *of nine, 
basic teafching tools (see figureJJio)\ Second, it requ/ires that teachers 
have a reliable roadmap of the lining system (see fidure three). 
Third, It requires a delivery system which Incorporated ar change 
process (see figure four). 
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FIGURE 2 



THE TEACHER r S TOOL KIT* _ 



1. Observing how* students go about learning* 

2. Analyzing vhat each tas/c really demands of a student. 

3. Deciphering the developmental level of the various skills a student 
needs to build for^siuccessful learning. 

4. Prescribing the educational program a student needs next for his 
'best development. * / 

5> Organizing the classroom .to promote active participation In learning. 

6. Helping students to direct their own behavior appropriately* 

7. % Applying support hejp meaningfully. 

0. Scaring teaching concepts' arid strategies so that more students aire 
benefitted. . 1 v 

9. Teaming with parents to provide their children conslstant opportunltl 
for development. 
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* Effective Educational Systems, Inc., Box Onancock, Virginia 23^17 
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The basic purpose of the learning system- which Is the same in 

"child and adult, slow learner and fast learner - is to enable the 

individual to cope with whatever demands the environment makes on him. 

TowarjJ that end, he has^ information processing modes that inform him of 

the environment. Ijifprmation concerning the environment becomes more 

anil rmjre integrated and codified into more economical, usable bodies • 

of .knowledge, so that the individual can respond to environmental demands 

■ ■ I y / 

with an organized performance which is as effective and efficient as ys 

' k ' A 

possible for him at that point in his development. That goal, whicfy is 
nature's underlying reason for having a 1 earn ing system, is implemented 
through a complex process ahiid myriad mental activities. Nevertheless, 
through a delivery system which enables teachers to learn to re^ad the 
roadmap that leads them through the learning system, t'hey can /understand 
the process by which chi ldren learn. Therefore, they can learn how to 
help children optimize their performance in response to environmental 
demands. * 

As teachers learn how to read that roadmap through /the learning 
system, and they become more comfortable in applying the nine tools, 
they become more aware of how factors in the external/env i ronment 
influence the efficiency of the internal environment, or learning 
systenj,. As their awareness grows of the relationship between the 
external and internal environment, teachers develop a true under- 
standing of the wholeness of a child. Then they can devise learning 
opportunities which best will promote the child's total development. 

Rather than cram the child's cranium with fac\^s, they give him 
an opportunity tr^ explore the world around him as well as the process 
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by which he himself learns. Instead of\ro^ the teacher 

provides the child with the ^oppor^Jni ty to practice whatever he is in J f 

the process of learning- read i ng, spel i ing, math, - in activity arid % 

gajne form. Because all ^children like to play games, they do not 

become boreal, an<J boredom is a large deterrent to learning. Instead * 

enjoyable activities and games which provide the opportun i ty. for 

practice enhance .learning and the total development of the. child. 

- Because the ^el i very system enables the teacher to be process- 
oriented rather than fact-oriented, children do not need to s ft in rows, 
•at military-erect attention. Instead, they can explore a variety of ^ 
sources of knowledge and technology, as well as how they themselves 
le^rn, by moving from^ne learning center to another within the class- 
room. What -they gain from the experience of actively participating 
in the process of learning is far superior to what tbey might gain by being 
passive witnesses to the teacher or the textbook hurling facts at them. 

In this delivery system, teachers are not expected to be all things 
to children. Through training that the FAST Project provides, they are 
expected to develop a facility in understanding the process of 
leajning so that they can observe a malfunction in the learning,' 
system and, when needed, re£er the child to the appropriate 
' specialist in the community for help. Similarly, teachers are not 
expected to know everything about all accrued knowledge and 
technology. Instead, they>are expected to realize that knowledge is 
not the province of <any one group. They a'^e expected to make school a place 
where children enjoy the experience of living and of fulfilling nature s 
goal for childhood -- learning. 



In ^his delivery system, teachers are expected to develop their 

understanding pf hoi&[ children grow emotionally, how they interact, and 

hoy* they- learn to manage 'their own behavior so that they do not n§ed 

adults to police t4iem constantly. Y*-lnstead (^policing children ar\d 

keeping them in a rigid, lockstep order, teachers help them become 

aware of who they are, of fcho they can become, 6f how they influence 

* * 
each^othier through their behavior, and of what options they have in how 

they^ behave toward others, in any given situation. Teachers, share in the 

.A 

process of making goals and evaluating progress wi th children, and of 
keeping track of why children need Certain activities. The key is 
that the teacher does with the child, not. to him. Through such means, 



fteachers help children develop respect for themseTVes^and, thereby, 
for others. Teachers help chi 1 dren to -become responsible for them- 
selye-s and their own behavipr, and, thereby, for others and for* 
the society in which they live. 

The above rationale makes it feasible for most children with 
learning disorders to be integrated successfully withio the mainstream 
classroom, rather than to be isolated in special classes. For 
learnings-disordered ch i 1 dren *to^ be able to suceed in.the mainstream 
classrooms not only provides them with a healthy mode<lw to emulate an,d 
avoids stigmatizing them through separate labels and classes, but also 
enables the educational system to be more ef f Iclent and economical. « 
An expected spinoff is that the FApT approach *wi 1 1 also provide 

more individualized and optimized learning opportunities for average and 

i 

fast learners. 
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Project FAST is a readily exportable program. Because of the close 
working relationship that the ^ay-Arenac Intermediate School District has 
with the Essexvi 1 le-Hamptoh and other school districts it 9erves, 
many components and concepts used in Project FAST have also evolved, to 
varying degrees, irvother districts. The program developed by 'Project 
FAST has, in turn, been shared with the Bay-Ar^nag Intermediate School 
District and the sister districts, so that the two-county area now has a 
baseline of consolidated information to draw upon. 



Project FAST accompl ishes; ^ 

* pronounced Innovat i veness as defined by the national validating team 

>: - • 

and by the Michigan State Board of Education. 

■ , * 

* real ^academic progress for the learrvin§*-tfisabled child while providing 
Important benefits. for all elementary pupl Is. 

* accommodation to state guidelines and recent court rulings which demand 
that handicapped children be integrated Into regular classroom 
whenever possible and that they re^e^ye realistic special help and 
benefit by appropriate resources. 

* reduction of the time lag between identification of pupils with 

1 * 

learning problems and the specific treatment of those problems. 

* Cost-effectiveness because it retrains existing personnel and 
requires only a modest initial outlay for materials appropriate to 
learning centers. * 
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) ^ 

* efficiency in getting "down the hall" specialists into the^class- 
rodm where they can help more children, integr^e their expertise 
into everyday instruction, and provide constat inservice education ^ 
for the^clFassjroom teacher. 



s 

* demonstrated exportab i 1 i ty . Six' school- di/stricts- in the surrounding 
area are already i/tilizing the program id 209 classrooms. 
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ESSEXV I LLE-HAMPTON SCHOOL DISTRICT 



/ 
4 



PROJECT GOAL I / 

The Project staff will develop and implemeht a demonstration 
and dissemination model. 

^PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE 1 

Project staff will nfaintain an on-goihg operational progtain 



for on-site visitation purposes, 



SOURCE OF INFORMATION j f . ' 

Educational prescriptions will be written by teachers and 

support staff throughout the year. 

\ . 

ANALYSIS OF DATA 

Prescriptions will be analysed by a jury of experts to 
.determine kinds of services conducted. Teachers and Project 
staff will be interviewed to determine kinds Of service given. 

DATE TO BE COMPLETED 
May, 1975 \ 

RESULTS , < 

There are 203 students on prescriptibn. One hundred and forty 

seven are in kindergarten and 156 in grades 1 through 6. 
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On a 30 point scale the prescriptions were rated from 
8 to 30. The distribution of scores for the children 
in grades 1 through 6 is: 

■ SCALE SCORES 1-5 6-10 11-15 16-20 21-25 26 1 30 
NUMBER OF 

PRESCRIPTIONS ; <> 6 ' 19 23 40 58 



(See Analysisof Educational Prescription in Appendix 0 



The teachers in the program were interviewed ih Way, 1975. 
There are 27 teachers in the program. Twenty-five or-92% of 
these teachers were usi/jvg the methods and resources of the 



Project at the sa$i& levkl as'flbr at a greater level than last 
year. The teachers were asked to compare this year s program 
and their involvement in the program on the following topics: 

v a) Observe student t earning 

b) Analyze student tasks • 

c) Prescribe an educational prbgram for a student 

d) Direct student behavior 

e) Work with teaching materials 



PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE 2 **\ ■ „ 

^Project jstaff will develop aji information package for potential 
adopters/adapters. ^ . 
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* • 

SOURCE OF INFORMATION 

A sample of potential adopters/adapters will respond to a 

/ 

questionnaire and the records of the Statewide Facilitator 

n 

will be reviewed. ( 

i - ' * 

ANALYSIS OF.0ATA . 

The extent otthe information package will be summarized. 

>•> 

DATE TO BE COMPLETED 
June, 1975 s 

RESULTS / / , 

The information package has beeA developed for the Project. 

It consists of: 

A mailer - "Does Your Educational System tieed FAST?" 

A summary of the Project* This booklet presents the 

goals, rationale, evidence of project effectiveness 
and a sequence of project adopt ion/adapt ion. 

A pamphlet and video tape on the hyperactive child. 
"Hyperactive Children: Yqu Are Not Alone." 

A booklet written by parents on the Hyperactive Child. 

Facts For FAST - These are forms filled out by 
N potential adopters/adapters. 

A video tape case study ^ 

A report on a conference sponsored by Project FAST. 
"The Educator's Role In Developing The Basic 
Sub-skills of Vision." 

A booklet - "Project FAST: An Overview of Training." 4 

A slide-tape presentation - "Project FAST: Ah Overview 
of Training." ^ 

A slide-tape presentation - "An Overview of FAST . " 
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: A 16 mm color film (30 min.): Project FAST. 

A video tape - "Questions and Answers." . Project teachers 
answer questions most commonly- asked by visitors to 
the Project. 

4 . w 

"'Project FAST - How To Do Box." This box will contaip 
approximately 500 5x8 cards organized into a 
diagnostic/prescriptive teaching system. This set. 
of materials will be used as part of the project 
training package. (Target date to be completed is 
September, 1975). 

V 

RESPONSE TO THE INFORMATION PACKAGE' 

A. One signed contract with the 'Brighton Public School , 
Brighton, Michigan for implementation of the program. 

B. Two contracts pending: 

* 1. Dickenson Junior High School, LjLvonia 

Public Schools, Livonia, Michigan » 

2. AUsable-Crawford School District, 
Ausable, Michigan? T 

All three have been on-site and have set goals and have filled 

t . ■ 

out "FACTS FOR FAST 1 " . 

I 

PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE 3 

.Project staff will disseminate an awareness package for 
potential adopters/adapters. 

SOURCE OF INFORMATION 

v 

A log of dissemination activities will be kept by project 
staff. ' 
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ANALYSIS OF DATA 

) 

A summary of dissemination activities will be reported in the 
interim and final reports. This summary will indicate the typ6 
and extent of dissemination. 

DATE TO BE COMPtTTED * ... • 

August, 1975 

- r 

RESULTS ■ 

Forty people received a copy of "The Educator's Role In * 
Developing The Basic Sub-sKills of Vision." 

The movie was shown 6 times out of the school district. 

Forty people visited the Project. Thia involved 10 separate 
groups. The largest group was 10 and the smallest group w%§ 2. 

Six presentations were made at different conferences or meetings 
A total of approximately 300 people were in attendance at these 
presentations. 

Also a static display was available for project awarer^ss 
information. 

f 

Dissemination from the FAST Office: 

295 Information Packages were sent out. 

Dissemination from Project INFORM 

u Total number of requests 550* 

Special Education requests 337 

Staff training requests 213 

A In depth Information sent 45 
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PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE 4 . > 

Project staff will develop criteria for selecting potential 
adopters/adapters . 

SOURCE OF INFORMATION ' 

The statement of the criteria. 



ANALYSIS OF DATA * m 
The criteria will be reported in Final Evaluation Report/ 



DATE TO BE COMPLETED 
June/ 1975 

RESULTS 

The criteria has teen developed and follows: 

A * 

FACILITATING ADOPTER/ADAPTER COMMITMENT 
TO PROJECT FAST • 



With the information provided in the FACTS FOR FAST, Project 
staff will help the potential adopter/adapter finalize their com- 
mitment. 



Prior to training, Project FAST requires a self-screening 
process with^a representative decision-making group process to 
establish teacher and administrative readiness to adopt/adapt. 

m > 

Each potential adopter/adapter will leave this session with: 
1) Increased personal participation and commitment to the goals 
and objectives so there will be 2) Increased follow-through on 
implementation of the decisions. The end product will result in 
an adopt/no adopt recommendation. Those receiving a no adopt te- 
coimnertdation will leave with a set of goals and objectives to \ 
search out alternative solutions to achieve their desired ends.\ 

\ 
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'The decision-making group should *be composed of representatives 
of each facet of the groups involved in that school system. In 
general, those groups would b^: 

a) Board members, representing the community 

* ** 

b) Central administration K 

9 

c) Principals interested in FAST 

d) Teachers interested in FAST and. in representing 
the loc^l educatiqsr association. 



This self-screening prbcess will involve approximately 
five and one half ho^s. The following is a breakdown of time 
for the four sessions encompassed in the process: 

1) brainstorming • «-^^^ 
^ One hour, including a 10-minute break 

2) Pyrainiding * 

One hour, including a 15-minute break 

3) Consensus 

One and one half hours 

4) Decision Making 

One and one half hours, including a 
10-minute break 

CRITERIA TO BE USED BY DEVELOPER-DEMONSTRATORS IN THE SELECTION 
OF ADOPTERS: 

t 

The prospectivi^) adopter district must go through ^process of 
identifying and clarifying its own goals, needs, and objectives. 

Implementation procedures are geared 'toward districts whose 
administrators are prepared to adopt a developmental philosophy. 
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« 'Teachers and other personnel should be allowed to decide 
whether or not to volunteer, to participate in the program. 
Their participation should not be imposed on them by. * 
administrative mandate. 



The administration jg£ the prospective adopter district, 
including board members, superintendent and principals, must 
be ready to demonstrate v their intent to adopt the Project by 
supporting it through their own emotional investment* and active 
participation in^it. 

0 

fm - * 

The prospective adopter district will be prepare^ to 4ake 
financial commitments for equipment and. supplies totaling 
$600 to* $1/000 per participating classroom, plus ten days of 
time for one of their personnel to attend a workshop to learn 
how to serve as a facilitator. 



CRITERIA TO BE USED BY DEVELOPER/DEMONSTRATOR IN THE REJECTION 
F ADOPTERS: 



^questionnaire, FACTS FOR iFAST, will provide the FAST staff 
with pertinent information about the adopter district and 
must be completed before training can occur. ^ 



During the Decision-Making process, involving a cross section 
of thq adopter district sj^&ff , the group <will establish goals 
and objectives ^for the adopter district. If there is no degree 
of similarity of priorities between FAST and the a^ojJter district, 



rejection will be automatic. 
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Lack of administrative support. 
Lack of financial Support. 
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Lack of resources, especially supports staff who must have 
change agent skills. 
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PROJECT GOAL II 



f 

Ptoject activities will be msnitored to show the impact of the 

v 

Project activities on children. 



PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE 5. ' ■ ' 

The Project will demonstrate a model instructional system which 
accommodate the individual needs of students with\varying abilities 
and handicaps within the regular classrooms. 

SOURCE OF INFORMATION 

Teacher interviews, Analysis of Educational Prescriptions, and 
Parent-Child-Teacher conference forms. 

§■ - 

ANALYSIS OF DATA 

The interviews will indicate the extent of individualization 
of instruction. The educational prescriptions will be juried 
by experts to show the effectiveness of the prescriptions.' The 
number of Parent-Child-Teacher Conferences will be compiled. 

DATE TO BE COMPLETED 



RESULTS 

Of the 203 children on prescription 90% or 183 were involved in 
Parent-Child-Teacher Conferences . 

o 

The distribution of scores on the Analysis of Educational 
Prescription is reported tinder Objective 1. 

All of the Pjfcject teachers are individualizing the educational 
program for those children on prescription; 
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PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE 6 

The role of the local school district*, the Intermediate School 
District, and other community agencies serving the child with 
learning problems will be supportive by working with and 
through the classroom teacher in the daily situation. 

SOURCE OF, INFORMATION 

Interviews With the teachers and School Support Staff. 

\ 

4 

9 . ■ ( 

ANALYSIS OF DATA 

A descriptive summary of methods used within the local school 
district will be compiled. 

DATE TO BE COMPLETED , 
May, 1975 

RESULTS - 

The School Support Staff are in the classrooms on a regular 
basis. 

PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE 7 * \ 

Teacher attitude toward their role as the vehicle serving 

the child with learning problems will be positive. 

SOURCE OF INFORMATION 
Teacher interviews 

ANALYSIS OF DATA 

A descriptive narrative will be reported. 

4 
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DATE TO BE ^COMPLETED 
August, 1975 

RESULTS 

All of the teachers who were interviewed indicated that they 
support the role of the teacher as one who fl also serves the cii^ld with 
learning problems. The term "learning problems" means a child who 
could otherwise be placed in' a special education room. Children 
who have learning problems have been intergrated into the normal 
classroom with the exception of the child who is severely handicapped. 



PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE 8 

The academic achievement of students with learning problems will be 
improved. ' > 

SOURCE OF INFORMATION 

Pre and posttesting with -The Metropolitan Achievement Test in September, 
1974, and May, 1975. 

ANALYSIS OF DATA 

The children who receive a high implementation of the Project methods 
will be compared with those children who receive a low implementation 
Analysis of covariance will be used in the data analysis with the pretest 
used as the covariate and the posttest used as the criterion or 
dependent variably. 



riATE TO BE COMPLETED 
July, 1975 
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RESULTS s . 

In both reading and mathematics the High Implementers achieved at a 
higher level than the Low Implementers. 

(TECHNICAL NOTJE: Complete testdata was Collected from 145 children 
in grades 1-6. The educational prescription was Analysed for each -child. 
Each prescription was documented with respect to the type of program 
received by the child. Those children who received a program consistent 
with the methods of Project FAST received a high racing while those 
children who received a different program were givefc a low rating on the 
Analysis of Educational Prescription. This rating only includes those- 
children whQ were given some type of comprehensive program. Forty-two 
children wlio received the highest rating were compared with the 42 
children who receiyed the lowest rating. Thus forming the two groups. 
The two groups did not *dif f er on the pretest. This comparision was 
made using the analysis if variance on the pretest with a « .01. 
The rating was done by the teacher support personnel*) 

* . ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE TABLE FOR READING \ t 

£>F* MEAN 
SQ 



TREATMENT (^ETWEEN) 1 1525.8 



PF AN03/A S.S. S.S. T3F 
S.S. (DUE) (ABOUT) 

a 



ERROR (WITHIN) 



82 26876.0 20691. 6185.6 81 76.366 



TOTAL 



> 83 28402.0 20854. 7547.7 82 
DIFFERENCE FOR TESTING ADJ. MEANS 1362.1* 1 1362.1 



F(l. 81)^17. 835930 

ATTAINED SIGNIFICANCE LEVEL IS LESS THAN 



.01 



TABLE OF ADJUSTED MEANS READING 



MEAN 



1 

ADJUSTED MEAN 



HIGH IMPLEMENTERS 

t 

LOW IMPLEMENT'S 



61.047 
52.523 



60.812 
52.758 
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ANALYSIS OF CO VARIANCE TABLE FOR MATHEMATICS 

DF ANOVA S . S . S . S . ^ DF MEAN 

S..S. (DUE) ABOUT) SQ 



TREATMENT (BETWEEN) 1 
ERROR (WITHIN) 
TOTAL 



2211.4 



82 ^28674.0 

83 30886.0 



16623.0 
17030.0 



DIFFERENCE FOR TESTING ADJ. MEANS 



12051.0 81 
13856.0 . 82 
' 1804.9 1 



148.78 



1804.9 



F(1.81) - 12.131946 

ATTAINED SIGNIFICANCE^ LEVEL IS LESS THAN .01 



TABLE OF ADJUSTED MEANS MATHEMATICS 

MEAN ADJUSTED MEAN 



HIGH IMPLEMENTfiRS 
LOW IMPLEMENTS RS 



72.261 
$2,000 



71. 7.6*" 
62.492 



• • • • f • ' . 

s 

t 
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EVIDENCE Of EFFECTIVENESS 1 973^7^ 



GOAL 1.0 



OBJECTIVE 1.1 



DATA 

COLLECTION 



RESULTS 



OBJECTIVE 1.2 



The project will demonstrate a model Instructional 
system which accommodates the individual needs of 
students with varying abilities and handicaps with- 
in the regular classroom. 

The FAST system wl 1 1 be act i ve in over 20 district 
classrooms in the 1972-73 school year : 

Classroom observations and teacher Interviews were 
conducted. The target population was all teachers 
who declared themselves to be In the program. 

The demonstration model Is describ^ above. Thirty- 
four of k\ elementary teachers havs voluntarily taken 
the In-service training and have installed the 
program in their classrooms. Sixteen special 
educat Ion, students have been phased out of the special 
education classes, and four students in the special 
education classroom are receiving prescriptions 
through Project FAST. All 3* teachers continued the 
program in 1973-197**. 

Chi ld ren with learning disorders wi 1 1 receive an 
program ta i lored to thel r individual 



educat ional 
needs . 



DATA 

COLLECTION 



RESULTS 



A review was made of the prescriptions which are 
Ntept on file in the office of the building principal 
This review was done by experts <n the field of 
learning disabilities. 

Valid educational programs tailored to the Indiv- 
idual needs of specific students with learning 
disabilities were implemented in 20 cases In, 1971" 
1972, 79 cases in 1972-1973, and 1*9 cases In 1973- 
197*. 



OBJECTIVE 1.3 



DATA , 
COLLECTION 



9 
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Al 1' Project FAST teachers 
system by 



will Implement the FAST 



JaT 
(bj 
(c) 
(d) 



utl 1 1 zing learn 1 ng centers rather than maln- 
talnlng ch 1 ldren row on row . 
Individual Izlng instruction at least for al 1 
chl ldren wl th learning problems . J 
writing educational prescr Ipt ions for those 
chi ldren who show* learning dlsabl 1 itles . 
participating In parent-chl Id-teacher confer- 
ences des Igned to facl ITtate the chl Id's pro- 



gress . 



Classroom observations and teacher Interviews were 
conducted. Building principals have documentation 
that appropriate parent-child-teacher conferences 
have taken place. 
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RESULTS 



GOAL 2.0 



OBJECTIVE 2.1 



DATA 

COLLECTION 



RESULTS 



GOAL 3.0 



OBJECTIVE 3-1 



DATA 

COLLECTION 



0 

ERIC 



Thirty-four classrooms have Installed the FAST system* 
Of these, 82$ are fully activity-centered and involve 
several individual and small-group activities pcctr* 
ring simultaneously. Thfe others are partly activity- 
centered and progressing toward that goal. Thus, the 
students themselves cannot discern which of their 
peers have been designated M lerarning disabled. 11 The 
validation committee in 1972 stated that, M the 
Project is being implemented in a very effective 
manner and has involved new teachers at a credible 
rate 



ii 



The role of the local school district, the intermed- 
iate School District, and other community agencies 
serving the child with learning disabilities will be 
more supportive by working with and through the 
classroom teacher in the daMy situation. 

Support pprsonnel will be integrated into the/ support 

modules *f0r the classroom teachers 7ather thfrn ' used 

exclus ively to provide di rect services to chi Idren 
as they did traditional 1y . / 



Data was taken from the records of the Bay-Arenac - 
Intermediate School District and from interviews 
with support persons. 

The objective is documented under Cost Effectiveness. 
A description of the moduJe organization is included 
lr> the description of the project. The Specialists 
have taken on a more consultative "backstop" role 
\wlth mofe responsibilities delegated to the teacher. » 
Referrals to the school psychologist {which are 
usually for certifying children for special education) 
have dropped from 35 to 19 to 5 (for the half-year 
1972-73). The school psychologist has doubled the 
number of students he Is able to add to has caseload 
by eliminating the diagnostic write-up and sub- 
jointly with the teacher. Further, each specialist 
provides constant in-service education to the teacher 
while pursuing his normal duties. His work has direct 
impact upon curriculum. 



t 



Cbmmun i ty 
uous, and 



Involvement wl 1 1 
supportfve role 



take an active, contln- 
in the educational process. 



Parents wi 1 f share In the educational programming 
and prescr I pt I ons . 



f 



Each building principal keeps a record which includes 
all learning prescr ipTTdns and written descriptions 
of all parent-teacher or parent^eacher-ch 1 1 d con- 
ferences which take place. 
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RESULTS 
OBJECTIVE 3-2 
DATA 

COLLECTION 

"*> 
RESULTS 



GOAL 4.0 



DATA 

COLLECTION 



Alf teachers In the program are now sharing Informa- 
tion or? student prescriptions with Interested parents. 

At least six even I ng programs for parents will be held 
each year on substant I ve topics of chl Id development . 

A survey conducted by the Citizens 1 Communication 
Council, minutes of parent meetings, and Interviews 
with key persons In the groups form the basis for 
evaluation of this objective. 

Parent Interest groups have held meetings on the 
hyperactive child, vl s Ion Impal rments , reading de- 
velopment, and general child development. Average 
attendance for stx meetings during the 1972-1973 school 
year was 70 parents. One group produced a handbook 
on hyperactivity for the benefit of those outsJde 
their group. A survey conducted In February, 197^t 
by the Citizens 1 Communication Council Indicates that 
parents' attitudes toward the district's elerpentary 
schools all of, which have the program, are positive. 

Teacher attitude toward their role and the vehicle 
serving the learning-disabled student In their class- 
rooms shall be positive. 

Teacher Interviews were conducted both by the national 
validators and by the' eval uator . The Kerllnger Ed- 
ucational Scale VII, which deals with teacher philos- 
ophy, was administered to teachers In the project. 
Report cards written by project teachers during the 
last five ye^rs were analyzed with respect to pos- 
itive comments on specific learning objectives con- 
tained In the report card. Also, a study of the 
report cards was conducted by a committee comprised 
of teachers, school administrators, and community 
members . 



.RESULTS 



The national validators Interviewed ten project 
teachers at random and determined that their at- 
titudes toward the program were very positive and 
that the program was "no slick PR job. 11 Nineteen 
teachers. wereOhterv I ewed by the evaluat ion team 
with sveral results. Teacher job satisfaction re- 
mained high despite the admission that the program 
Is "demanding" and "more work," The only problem 
which showed up repeatedly concerns the amount of 
paperwork connected with the program. 

The Kerllnger Educational Scale VII Indicates that 
the attitude of the Instructional staff ranges from 
moderately conservative to ^en. Teachers have ex- 
ercised leadership In approaching the Board of Edu- 
cation and obtaining a program-facilitating schedule 
change. This seems to Indicate a perception that they 
can "make things happen." 
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A five-year analysis of report cards Indicates that 
the comments have grown consistently more constructive 
each year of the program In several respects. Positive 
comments on sped f\c learning objectives Increased. 

One result of the study of report" cards is that a 
new report ,card form was adopted during the 1 973" 1 97^ 
school year. This report card refleots the philosophy 
of the project. * 

The academic achievement of students *wl th learning 
disabilities will be improved. 

The target population for this component -w^s com- 
posed of 130 school children In grades 1-6. Each 
child In the target population was certified as 
having an appropriate diagnosis of a t learning dis- 
ability. This certification was done by a Jury of 
experts composed of support people, the project 
director, consultants to the project, and teachers. 

The rating of each prescription (see page 35) was used 
to differentiate between stiidents who had received 
a high level of Implementation of project Ideas and 
methods and those who received a low Implementation. 
Approximately thirty percent of the students received 
a rating above or equal to 27, and aproxlmate thirty 
percent received a rating below or equal to 17* 

A comparison of- these two groups was made .using an 
F-test. Achievement scores In reading and mathematics 
were collected using appropriate levels of the Metro- 
politan Achievement Test. Pre-test data was used as 
a covdrlate, and post-test data was used to compare 
the groups. , 

The research hypotheses are: v 

4 r 

1. The level of reading achievement of children 
Identified as receiving a high Implementation 

of project Ideas and methods* wi 1 1 be greater than 
the level of reading achievement of those receiv- 
ing a low Implementation. 

» 

2. The level of mathematics achievement of children^ 
identified as having received a high Implementation 
of project Ideas and methods will be greater than 
the leval of mathematics achelvement of -fcfttrse 
receiving a low Implementation. 
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RESULTS 



Each research hypothes Is Is true . The achievement 
levels In both reading and mathematics are statisti- 
cally significant to the .01 level for those children 
receiving a high level of implementat Ion of project 
Ideas and methods. J 

READING ACHIEVEMENT' 



# of observations 



mean in grade 
equivalent scores 



HIGH IMPLEMENTATION 37 3-9 

LOW I MPLEMENTAT I ON 38 3.2 

F-14. 355 which Is significant at .01 level ~* 



standard 
devlat Ions 



1.7 

1.2 



GROUPS 



READING GRADE EQUIVALENT SCORES 
TABLE OF MEANS 

VARIABLES 



1 


COVARIATE 
PRE-TEST 


DEPENDENT ADJUSTED 
POST-TEST DEPENDENT 


STANDARD 
ADJUSTED 


ERROR . 
DEPENDENT 


HIGH 


IMPLEMENTATION 2.85* 


3.973 3.941 


1.614 




LOW 


IMPLEMENTATION 2.787 

i 


3.221 3.252 


1.592 






MATHEMATICS 'ACHIEVEMENT 








# of observations - '. mean In grade 

equivalent scores 


standard 
devlat Ions 


HIGH 


IMPLEMENTATION 37 


4.2 




1.5 


LOW IMPLEMENTATION 38 
F-13.881 which Is significant 


3.6 

at .01 level 




1.2 




MATHEMATICS. GRADE EQUIVALENT SCORES 
TABLE OF MEANS 


. '. \ 








VARIABLES 








COVARIATE 
PRE-TEST 


DEPENDENT ADJUSTED 
POST-TEST DEPENDENT 


STANDARD 
ADJUSTED 


ERROR . 
DEPENDENT 


HIGH 


IMPLEMENTATION 2.989 


* 4.257 4.203 


1.823 


«> 


LOW 


IMPLEMENTATION 2.884 


. . 3.624 ' 3.676 


1.709 
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FACILITATING GROUP DECISION MAKING 

PRECAUTIONS TO THE FACILITATOR: The objectives for helping a 
group make decisions about Its functions are (1) Increased per- 
sonal partlcipatfon and commitment so that there will be (2) In- 
creased follow-through on Implementation of the decisions. To 
achieve those objectives, there must be active participation Iff" 
the decision-making protess by $11 facets of the groups repre- 
sented. That 1s Important at each step 1n the dedsl on-making 
process, but special precautions will be highlighted when sped- 
flcally applicable. 

GROUP COMPOSITION: First be sure that the decision-making group 
1s composed Of representatives of each facet of the groups In- 
volved 1n that school system. In general, those groups would 
be: 

(a) Board members, representing the community 

(b) Central administration 

(c) Principals Interested 1n FAST 

(d) All teachers Interested 1n FAST and those Repre- 
senting the local Education Association 

(e) Specialists from the local and/or Intermediate 
^ district. 
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Ideally, each facet (a through e) should be represented by: 
(V)' more than one person, so that he/she does not feel "I have 
to hold my own against, all those others"; (2) no more than 4 
persons (exception, teachers) so the total number of the de- 
ci si on-making group does not exceed 20 to 30; (3) those who 
are in authority 1n*the group, either because of the office 
they hold or because they are respected and trusted by the 
group; (4) persons able to stay during the entirlty of each 
scheduled meeting, to avoid the discontinuity and fragmentation 
from person.?, coming and going; (5) persons capable of examining 
varied viewpoints, but not those who are afraid of voicing and 
discussing conflicting viewpoints—because it is'important for 
conflicts to be aired and resolved if the original objectives 
for the decision making are to be fulfilled. 

DECISION-MAKING PROCESS " • 

NOTE- TO FACILITATOR: 

(1) The information sheet (Facts for FAST) should be 
studied prior to the meeting of the decision-making group. If 

9 any aspect of the information is not £lear, the facilitator should 

i " 

explore those points more fully with whomever filled cut the 
questionnaire. 

The Information for the questionnaire 1s used by the facil- 
itator as a guide! t^e to (a) what objectives are realistic, 
(b) possible points of conflict between FAST procedures and 

41 * 
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local possibilities, (cj pitfalls that could stall Implementa- 
tion,*^) additional Information which may be needed before «. 
legitimate decisions can be made. 

(2) Each person who is to participate in the decision- 
making, process should receive the appropriate written information 
on FAST's goals, objectives, implementations, and findings in 
time to study the information thoroughly - preferably at least 
one week before the^rst decision-making session. 

SESSION 1: BRAINSTORMING 

A. Approximate time required: 1 hour, including a 
10-mtnute break. 

B. Materials needed: Large chalkboard area, or at least 

tone waljl covered with white butcher (craft) paper; or 

an overhead projector with a roll of plastic attached, 

plus a projection screen; a person who can act as 

secretary for group, writing down ideas at the 

direction of the facilitator; a room large enough to 

accommodate the needs of Session 2; the' chairs shoifld 

have an arm to write on, or else each participant should 

✓ 

have a writing board; a pad of paper and a pen for each 
participant. - 

C. Purpose: Identify the school district's totality of 
desired goals. and specific objectives. 

D. Procedure: 

1. Participants are seated 1n a "V n , so that 
each can see what is written and also each other. No 
one sits behind someone. \ 
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2. The facilitator emphasizes that the purpose ^ • 
of this session is to" promote creativity, and that means 
all Ideas are welcome. No ided should be stifled because 
1t seems way out v or Impractical, or because someone else 
might think it is foolish. Creativity always starts with 
wild Ideas - examples are men flying, landing on the moon, 
laze/* beams, etc. 

3. The facilitator solicits/ goals - no matter how 
globby they may be. Each goal \fi .written do\£|. „ 

4. Usually, as goals are elicited, 'they become 
somewhat more specific and subordinated into specific 

, objectives subsumed under particular goals. The fadl- 
itator should ignore the fact that thi.s is happening, 
making no attempt to discriminate in any way betweeti 
goals and ^objectives at this time. All should be written 
down in telegraph form. 

5. If the momentum of the brainstorming has not-, . 
slackened off by 45 minutes, the facilitator should set 

a 5-minute deadline. 

6. The facilitator must be aware of semantics; 
many goals will mean the same thing - just put them up. 
The semantics can be handled at the end: Proper wordarg^ 
can be taken care of later. 

7. Then a 10 or 1 5-minute break is taken. 
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SESSION 2; PYRAMIDING 

A. Approximate time required: 1 hour, Including a ^ 
15-mlnute break. "• ^ . 

«B. Materials needed: Four tables which can cdmfortably 
accommodate six persons, 1n a room large enough so 
that each of the four groups can Interact without 
disturbing the other groups. 

C. Purpose: To evaluate and condense the totality of 
goals and objectives given 1n Session 1 Into awork- : 
able number of goals and objectives which are real- 
1st1c to Implement. 

D. Procedure: 

1. Participants are divided Into no more than 
four groups of five or six. " The groups should be heter- 
ogeneous 1n terms of the five, facets, represented. A 
simple way to achieve that 1s to. have all participants 
count off In series of four. Then all the "ones" form 

j 

a group, all the "twos" form another group, etc. In 
that way co-workers and friends, who usually s1t-next 
to each other, will not be 1n the same group. 

2. Participants are told that they have 45 min- 
utes to review and evaluate all the goals and objectives 
suggested 1n Session 1 (these have been copied and run 
off) and to condense them Into a total (>i-ap more than 

4 goals under each of which 1s subsumed no more than 5 
specific objectives. The reason for "pyramiding 11 1s 
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explained: As the goajs and objectives are evaluated* 
they usually can fit Into each other. One goal or 4 ob- 
jectlve can join with and build on another Hp emphasize 
the desired Intent and to clarify the meaning that the 
y goal or objective 1s trying to convey. As a consequence, 

the total number of desired goalsand objectives v becomes ^ 
smaller, better elaborated and more representative of " \ 
the group's wishes. . 

3. Each group must choose a secretary^ho will 

(a) record the outcome of the^cjroup's discussion and 

(b) present those conclusions 1n Session 3. 

4. After 40 minutes, a five-minute warning 1s 
given. After 45 minutes, there 1s a 15-mlnute break. 

SESSION 3: CONSENSUS ; 

A. Approximate time required: 1 1/2 hours. 

B. Materials needed: Same as Session 1. 

C. Purpose: For the participants to agree on all the goals 
and objectives from which they will choose the ones they 

t.- want to accomplish. 

D. Procedure: * 

The small groups are dissolved and the total 
group returns to the "V" seating arrangement of Session 1. 

2. The facilitator indicates that each group has 
pyraml decTTt^ Ideas into no more than four goals with no 
more th&n fiv^ctojecttoes for each wfrtch are most repre- 
sentative of what they^ant to achieve in their school 
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district. Each group now will present these, so that 
the total group can discuss the similarities and differ- 
ences of their thinking. (j 
1 3. During the break, copies of each sub-group's 

- i* - — ' ' * 

conclusions from Session 2 have been run off for each 
participant. ^ 

4. The facilitator theft encourages discussion of 
similarity and difference of thought concerning the 
goals and objectives. This discussion ,1s not written 
up by the secretary, so that 1t remains free-flowing, 
orchestrated by the facilitator. 

5. Conflicting and minority opinions shoulc( be 

pursued and encouraged by the facilitator, if they are 
not elaborated spontaneously, so that they are stated 
clearly and in enough detail to be weighed against each 
other. 

6. When divergent opinions are aired, the state^ 
ments should be confined to the details of that opinion 
and the relevance of those details to the.schoql. districts 
nee^sT^The facilitator must keep the discussion from de- 
teriorating into personal attacks, derogatory digs, or 
sweeping over-generalities that <are in the service of 
making a personal' win-lose point rather than contrasting 
the divergent objectives with a sufficient number of per- 
tlnent details to resolve the conflict. 
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7. The facilitator also should lead the group 
avX from premature agreement just to "make peace ," 

or "get on with the task." Such premature agreement can 
bury real points of contention and, therefore, Impede 
group commitment to the final goals and objectives of 
the project. 

8. If 1t does not occur spontaneously, the dis- 
cussion should bp directed by the facilitator toward . 

a 

all participants feeling a sense of responsibility for 
the successful accomplishment of the finalized goals 
and objectives. * " * • 

9. The discussion of divergent opinions should 
not be closed before aV[ participants express a 
genuine feeling of being able to live with* or at least 
try put on an experimental basis, all the finalized goal 
and objectives. ■ 

10. Consequently., Session 3 may ^require more than 
the anticipated amount of time. It 1s important for 
the facilitator to help all participants to realize 
that consensus 1s the very heart of cooperative group 
activity and therefore, is well worth the time invested 
in 1t. It must not be hurried, out of expedience. 
That would only rob the group of a truly meaningful and 
useful consensus. This 1s very important. 

* 

* 
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11. As the goals and their concomitant 
objectives reach group consensus, the total group 
breaks Into the four sub-groups. Each sub-group 1s 
assigned a goal (the four agreed on 1n Consensus). The 
sub-groups will write 10 objectives* for their goal, 
based on the consensus of the total group. The sub- 
group secretary writes, the goal and 10 objectives on a 
Q-Sort Dec1s1onna1re form, so that these can be copied 
on a Thermo-Fax'and run off for each participant 1n 
the total group. ~ 

SESSION 4: DECISION MAKING 

A. Approximate time required: 1 1/2 hours, Including a 
10-mlnute break. 

B. Materials needed: Copies of Q-Sort Dec1s1onna1res for 
each participant, a pencil for each participant, ample 
space for each participant to work alone, a hand cal- 
culator. 

. C. Piwrp'ose: To select those objectives most Important 

» 

v for achieving each of the consensus goals. 

D. Procedure: 

1. Each participant' 1s given a pencil and also 
a copy of the Q-Sort Dec1s1onna1re for each consensus 
goal. They seat themselves where they can write ^ 
comfortably. 
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2. Each participant decides whether he/she 
regards objective* number one as being more or less 
Important to the achievement ^that goal .than is 
objective number two. The number of the objective 
decided upon is placed to the right of 4 the statement 
of objective number one, 1n:the box immediately be- 
low objective number two t I.e., either a 1 1 or a 2. 

3. The sarrte decision-making process is 
followed for the comparison of objective number one 
and objective number three, with either a 1 or a 3 
finally being placed in the box immediately beneath 
objective three and to the right of the statement of 
objective number one. 

4. The rule 1s that each objective is compared 
1n turn with every other objective, and the number of 

m 

the objective regarded as more Important to the 
achievement of that goal is written in the appropriate 
box. 

5. Then the total number of "Is" recorded is 
written in the column entitled "Total", across from 
the statement of the first objective. The total 
number of "2s" recorded is written 1n the column 
entitled "Total," across from the statement of the 
second objective. That procedure is followed for all 
ten objectives. 

6. Complete objectives for Goal #1 on the Q-Sort 
before going %n to Goal #2. 



7. Steps 2 through 5 are repeated for each 

goal. 

8. While the comparison of objectives 1s being 
completed, the facilitator will organize a recording 
area visible to all the participants. As each 
participant completes the comparison of the objectives 
for each goal and the tallying of his/her response! 
he/she W111 record the responses 1n the place provided 
by the facilitator. The tally'area for each goatf will 
simply be the number of the goal and then the number 
of each objective underneath the goal number, with an 
appropriate number of boxes to the right of . the ^ 
objective number for each participant to record the 
number of times he/she chose that objective. When all 

of the participants tiave recorded their responses for 
each goal | the group secretary and the facilitator will 
add the responses for each objective and record the 
total to the left of the number for that objective. 

9. The group secretary records each goal with 
the objectives of that goal 1n the order of group 
preference. (The objective .receiving the highest 
tally will be first, second highest second, etc.) 

10. The facilitator then helps the group decide 
how many and which specific objectives for each goal 
they want to conmlt .themselves 'to try to accomplish. 
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